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AN ARCHAIC GREEK GRAVE STELE IN BOSTON 



[Plate VII] 



The fragmentary grave stele of a youth, reproduced on 
Plate VII and in Figures 2 and 3, has recently been acquired 
by the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 1 Although more than 
half of the original monument is lacking, the preserved portions 
fortunately include all the significant elements of the composi- 
tion. The stele was of the tall, slender form prevalent in the 
sixth century. It terminated in a flat crowning member, which 
was undecorated except for the inscription giving the name of 
the youth and a horizontal band of incised spirals at the top. 
The nude figure of the youth, carved in moderately low relief, 
stands in profile to the right with his left leg advanced. In 
his right hand, which is extended in front of him, he holds an 
aryballus by a strap. His left hand is raised to the level of 
his head, and holds up a stem with two pomegranates. He is 
crowned with an olive wreath, presumably in token of an 
athletic victory. 

Of the five fragments 2 which are said to have been found 
together in the neighborhood of Thebes, four undoubtedly 
belong to the same stele ; the connection of the fifth is probable 
though less certain. All are of Attic marble of a slightly dull 
tone, verging more toward gray than yellow. The relative 
positions of the fragments (A-E) are indicated in the drawing, 
Figure 1, an attempt at a restoration of the complete monu- 
ment. A description of them follows : 

1 Kegister No. 08.288. Annual Report of the Museum of Fine Arts, 1908, 
p. 59. 

2 A sixth, small fragment, mentioned in the Keport, shows two slightly con- 
cave surfaces roughly at right angles to one another. It can hardly have formed 
part of the stele, and is left out of consideration here. 
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A. Fragment 0.513 m. high, 
broken at the top and bottom, 
containing the lower part of the 
crowning member, the head of 
the youth, and his raised left 
hand holding the pomegranates. 
Above the head the background 
curves forward and is continued 
by a flat surface the plane of 
which is raised slightly beyond 
the highest level of the relief. 
On this crowning member are 
the remains of the inscription, 
running vertically upwards. 
The first two letters, ® O, are 
0.047 m. in diameter. At the 
broken edge of the stone is the 
lower half of a vertical stroke 
of the third letter. The name 
must remain uncertain. It can 
hardly have had more than six 
letters; ®<i>pa% might be sug- 
gested, or ®6a$ (the alpha of 
this shape : ^), but there are 
many other possibilities. 1 

The background of the relief 
varies considerably in depth 
(0.02 to 0.04 m.). At the 
sides it curves forward slightly 
towards the edges; the flat fil- 
let, which on many of the stelae 

1 The position of the inscription is 
unusual. We may compare the names 
inscribed on vase paintings which usually 
begin near the head and run in whatever 
direction is most convenient. The name 
'Aydaivos on the stele from Korseia (Ath. 
Mitt. IV, 1879, pi. XIV, 2) is carved 
Figure 1. — Archaic Greek Stele on the background to the right of the 
in Boston, Kestored. head. 
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of this type serves as a framework for the representation, is here 
omitted. Except at the back the head of the youth is preserved 
down to the neck, but portions of the nose and chin have been 
broken off. A strongly individual character is given to the face 
by the rendering of the profile, with its bulging forehead, long 
and protruding nose, and prominent chin. The mouth is rather 
crudely carved, the lips being straight and angular, and clumsily 
twisted up at the end. The eye is large and shown in front 
view, with lids formed as narrow ridges rising rather sharply 
from the depressions above and below. The flat eyeball is not 
sunk, but simply marked off from the lids by an incised line. 
On it the outlines of the iris and the pupil are also incised, 
while a deeper groove marks the line of the brow. The ear, 
placed vertically and too high, is noticeable for its large, flat 
lobe and for the round form of the cartilage that protects the 
orifice. Except for a row of large spiral curls from the front 
of the head to the ear, and a smaller one placed above the ear, 
the hair is treated as a simple mass covering a skull somewhat 
angular in outline and remarkably narrow from front to back. 
The hair was undoubtedly worn long, and may have been con- 
fined near the end by a band wound several times around it as 
on the well-known head of a youth with a discus l and the stele 
of a youth with a spear found by Noack in the Themistoclean 
wall at Athens. 2 The stem of the wreath and the outlines of 
some of the leaves are rendered by incised lines ; others have 
their whole surface sunk. No remains of color are discernible 
on this or any of the fragments. 

B. Fragment 0.202 m. high, 0.122 m. wide, broken except 
at the right edge. It shows the right hand of the youth hold- 
ing the strap of the aryballus which is preserved on fragment C. 
A small portion of the abdomen, with indication of the navel, 
is preserved below the wrist. The thumb and forefinger are 
injured. 

C. Fragment 0.585 m. high, broken at the top and bottom, 
including the body of the youth from the waist to the knee, and 
in front of him the aryballus with indications of the strap by 
which it was suspended. The rendering of the large, muscular 

1 Die attischen Grabreliefs, I, no. 5, pi. IV. 

2 Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 1907, pp. 514 ff . pi. XXI. 
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Figure 2. — Fragment D of Stele in 
Boston. 



thighs is decidedly superior to that of the head, which, with all its 
life and individuality, is carelessly executed. The outlines of 

the legs are vigorous 
in design and carefully 
carved; the transition 
to the background is 
everywhere skilfully 
rounded in such a way 
as to increase the effect 
of bulk and muscular 
development, though the 
relief is here exception- 
ally low; the subtle vari- 
ation of the surface, visi- 
ble only in a favorable 
lighting, is successfully 
reproduced in the pho- 
tograph. A tendency 

to the use of incised lines for details is illustrated on this frag- 
ment by the indication of the pubes. The aryballus is 0.062 

m. high and of the common globular 

shape. Most of its surface is broken 

off, but the remains at the sides are 

sufficient to show that it was elaborately 

decorated in relief with a tongue pattern 

on the shoulder, a chain of alternating 

lotus flowers and buds around the 

body, and crescents radiating from the 

bottom. 1 

D. Fragment broken except at the 
left edge, containing the right ankle of 
the youth. Parts of the surface are 
chipped off. Height, 0.09 m.; width, 
0.093 m. (Fig. 2). 

E. Fragment 0.068 m. high, 0.043 m. 
wide, broken except at the top (Fig. 3) 




Figure 3. — Fragment E 
or Stele in Boston. 

An incised line runs 



1 Godroons occur frequently on the shoulder of aryballi. For the crescents, 
cf. Collignon et Couve, Catalogue des Vases peints du Mu see National d'Athenes, 
479; Pottier, Vases antiques du Louvre, E 612, pi. 43. 
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horizontally across the face 0.018 m. from the top. Above this 
line the surface is smoothed. On the lower part, which is left 
somewhat rough, are the remains of a band of incised spirals. 
If the fragment belongs to the stele, it must be assigned to 
the top of the crowning member, as indicated in Figure 5. 
For the surface visible at the top 
in the photograph must be the 
upper surface of the stele, since 
it is roughly tooled, whereas the 
sides of the stele are everywhere 
carefully smoothed. 

The evidence afforded by frag- 
ments A and E as to the shape 
of the crowning member is of 
especial interest, since the tops of 
most of the well-known stelae 
of this type are not preserved. 
Until recently it was supposed 
that the crowning member was 
regularly in the form of a pal- 
mette. 1 But the top of an Attic 
stele extracted by Noack from 
the Themistoclean wall 2 is a 
simple flat slab (see the drawing, 
Fig. 4, after German Institute Photographs, Ath. Var, 251), 
At the bottom the fragment includes a part of the head of 
the person represented. He carried a staff, indicated only 
by incised lines running up on the crowning member and 
surmounted by a large object which was carved in relief and 
later chiselled off. With the help of this fragment, the top of 
the stele in Boston can be restored with reasonable certainty, 
as shown in Figure 5. The band of incised spirals at the top 
may be compared with the incised lines at the bottom of the 
fragment in Athens, which probably enclosed a similar decora- 
tive pattern rendered simply by paint. 

In the restoration of the complete monument, Figure 1, its 




Figure 4. — Top of Stele from 
the Themistoclean Wall. 



1 Furtwangler, Sammlung Sabouroff, text to plate II. 
und Form der attischen Grabstelen, p. 60. 

2 Ath. Mitt, XXXII, 1907, p. 541. 
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height has been estimated as about 2.34 m., the height of the 
figure as 1.57 m., or about 7^ heads. The figure would then 
be somewhat shorter than the youth with the spear found by 
Noack (about 1.70 m.) and than Aristion (1.77 m.). 1 At the 
level of the feet the stele must have been about 0.407 m. wide 
(Noack stele, 0.42 m.; Aristion, 0.453 m.). Its width, meas- 
ured at the top of the head, is 0.355 m., showing a diminution 

of 5 cm., which is nearly the 
same as in the Noack stele and 
considerably greater than in the 
stele of Aristion. The decrease 
in the thickness of the shaft 
cannot be accurately calculated; 
fragment J., measured at the top, 
is 0.115 m. thick. 

In its definite characterization 
of the youth as an athlete by 
means of the aryballus and the 
wreath, the stele is a companion 
piece to the Discophorus in 
Athens. It furnishes a new 
variation from the oft-repeated 
theme of the man with the spear, 
a composition whose popularity is 
doubtless explained by the fact 
that it was most easily adapted 
to this slender form of monu- 
ment. The motive of a flower or fruit held in the upraised 
hand is familiar enough in archaic sculpture. There may be a 
funerary significance in the pomegranates, since that fruit was 
especially associated with the Chthonian divinities. 2 

The stele is an interesting addition to the series of archaic 
statues and reliefs, which, though found in Boeotia, are of Attic 
origin, or at least strongly under Attic influence. When their 
material is native Boeotian limestone, these works have gen- 




,-» /art) 

Figure 5. — Top of Stele in 
Boston, Restored. 



1 Measured from a cast. The total height of the monument is given as 2.40 m. 
in Die attischen Grabreliefs and in Kaj3j3a5£as, r\un-T& ro0 Wvikov Movcrelov, 
No. 29, but this is evidently incorrect. 

2 Cf. P. Gardner, Sculptured Tombs of Hellas, pp. 82, 183. 
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erally been held to be local imitations; but those which are 
made of Pentelic marble have some claim to be attributed to 
Attic sculptors. 1 Considered by itself, the material cannot, of 
course, furnish a decisive argument. It is possible, for example, 
that the stele of Gathon and Aristocrates, from Thespiae, 2 with 
its somewhat clumsy treatment of the nude forms and careless 
execution of the drapery, is the work of a native artist. 3 On 
the other hand, Lechat 4 and Mendel 5 are doubtless right in 
considering the fragmentary replica of the stele of Aristion in 
the Museum at Thebes a genuine Attic work. No hesitation 
ca.n exist in regard to the unpublished relief of a horseman in 
Boston. Though found in Boeotia, it is "a remarkably fine 
specimen of the work of the Attic school at the beginning of 
the fifth century." 6 

In the work under discussion the Attic characteristics are 
strongly marked. It suggests immediately a comparison with 
sculptures executed early in the age of Pisistratus, in which the 
influence of the imported "Chian " artists has not as yet greatly 
affected the earlier Attic style. In the series of grave reliefs 
it is to be grouped with the Discophorus and the Finlay head. 7 
While decidedly inferior in execution to both these works, the 
head, with its erect carriage, irregular profile, widely opened eye 
and prominent cheek bone, has something of their vigorous 
life and individuality. The correspondence in the execution 
of details is equally striking. The eye, for example, is very 
similar to those of the above-mentioned heads in its size and 
shape, in the absence of the prolongation for the lachrymal 
gland, and in the rendering of the upper lid as a groove. The 
ear, also, is of the distinctively Attic type found with some 

1 Cf. G. Koerte, 'Die antiken Skulpturen aus Boeotien,' Ath. Mitt. Ill, 1878, 
pp. 301 ff. (description) : ibid. IV, 1879, pp. 268 ff. (discussion). Mendel, 
B. C. H. XXXI, 1907, pp. 204 ff. Figs. 13-15. 

2 Koerte, Ath. Mitt. Ill, 1878, p. 311, No. 5. Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmaler, 
Taf. 37. Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire de Vart, VIII, Fig. 344. 

3 Lechat, La sculpture attique, p. 296, calls it Attic, and in note 3 cites Koerte 
(Att. Mitt. IV, 1879, p. 272) and Loeschcke (ibid. p. 295) as of the same opinion. 
Their statements, however, are less positive than he implies. 

4 La sculpture attique, p. 292, Fig. 24. 

5 B. C. H. XXXI, 1907, p. 204, Fig. 13. 

6 Robinson, Annual Report of the Museum of Fine Arts, 1899, p. 22, No. 2. 

7 Sammluyig Sabourojf, I, pi. II. Die attischen Grabreliefs, I, No. 6, pi. V. 
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minor variations in a long series of works from the poros sculp- 
tures and the Moschophorus down to the stele of Aristion. 
The large, flat lobe and the round form of the small cartilage 
above it are identical in the Sphinx from Spata, 1 the kouros 
from Kalyvia, 2 and the head of a girl on a fragmentary stele in 
Berlin, 3 to mention only a few of the closest parallels. The 
use of engraved lines for details (eyebrow, iris and pupil, pubes, 
wreath, strap of aryballus, band of spirals) is another character- 
istic of early Attic marble sculpture, which is well illustrated 
again by the Sphinx from Spata, even to the unusual detail of 
the incised eyebrow. The emphatic rendering of the bony 
structure, seen especially in the cheek and chin, the right hand 
and the ankle, is another early Attic trait. On the other hand, 
the carving of the thighs, with their finely curved outlines and 
softly varied surface, seems to show Ionian influence. The 
arrangement of the hair over the forehead in a series of clumsy 
spirals, as on some of the more primitive Apollos, 4 is unexpected 
in Attic work. The early colossus from Sunium 5 seems to be 
the only example among sculptures found in Attica ; such spi- 
ral curls occur frequently, however, on Attic black-figured 
vases. Certain minor defects, such as the careless carving of 
the mouth and the eyeball, and the incorrect rendering of the 
muscles at the side of the knee, are not sufficient to disprove 
the Attic origin of the relief. Its date must be placed between 

1 A photograph showing this feature clearly in Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XII, 1909, 
Fig. 135, p. 263. 

2 Perrot et Chipiez, VIII, p. 403, Fig. 190. The form of the ear is only one 
of the Attic traits which Lechat (La sculpture attique, p. 254) has pointed out 
in this statue which Perrot held to be purely Ionian. 

3 Kekule von Stradonitz, Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1902, pp. 
387 ff.,2 figs.; also Die Qriechische Skulptur, pp. 14 ff. Perrot et Chipiez, VIII, 
Fig. 340, p. 662. Kekule has emphasized the points of resemblance between 
this beautiful head and the head of Aristion. It may well be contemporaneous 
with the latter, but it is the work of a sculptor who clung more to the earlier 
Attic traditions, and thus it helps to bridge the gap between the Discophorus 
and Aristion. The ear and especially the eye are carved in the earlier manner, 
whereas the eye of Aristion is more true to nature in the treatment of the upper 
lid, in the prolongation at the inner angle, and in the rudimentary attempt at a 
correct rendering in profile. Above all, the life and individual character of the 
girl's head are in strong contrast to the " inert " and " sleepy " look of Aristion. 

4 Cf. De'onna, Les " Apollo ns archdiques," p. 108. 
5 Ibid. p. 137, Figs. 16, 17. 
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the years 540 and 500 B.C. It combines, as we have seen, some 
later Ionian elements with many characteristics of the Attic 
marble sculpture of the middle of the sixth century. And 
being from the hand of a minor sculptor, it should be dated 
later than the finer works, such as the Discophorus, with which 
it has been compared. It is apparently the earliest and not the 
least interesting of the long series of grave monuments by Attic 
artists which have been found in Boeotia. 

L. D. Caskey. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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